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THE CRAYON. 

NEW TOBK, OCTOBER 24, 1855. 

The Editors or This Crayom would not have it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although The Cbayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the former will, here- 
after, in all cases, be signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Soman capitals. 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Ldcios Crahdall is authorized to travel and 
obtain subscriptions for The Crayon. 

Mrs. M. A. Denmson is authorized to obtain sub 
scribers for The Crayon. 
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EDITOBIAL COEBESPONDENCE. 
Martin's Hotel, Saranac Lake, Sept. 30th. 

We were disappointed in leaving Saranac at 
the time I expected when I wrote my last. The 
guide whom I wanted had business oat at the 
settlements on that day, and could not go with 
me, so that we waited rather than lose him. 
To compensate us for the delay, Martin, who 
keeps the hotel at the lake, proposed to us to 
accompany him on a deer hunt, saying that we 
might take our trolling tackle, and by chance 
we might have some good fishing. We did ac- 
cordingly. The day was magnificent, sunny, 
and not too warm. There had been a slight 
frost the night before, and the air was bracing 
and electric. 

After an early breakfast of venison and trout, 
the dogs being called up and fed, and rifles 
discharged, wiped, and loaded, while one of 
Martin's men was catching some minnows for 
trolling, we were ready. Martin took me in the 
stern of his boat, three hounds completing the 
complement, and the man who was to hunt with 
him took my companion, E.., into his, ballasting 
with several dogs, which lay quietly and well 
trained in the bottom of the boat. We pushed 
off, and coasted the shores, one on each side of 
the lake, moving slowly with our lines trolling 
out a hundred feet behind us, to lure up some 
wandering trout from the deep, clear water 
below. 

The lower Saranac lake is a beautiful sheet 
of water, about six miles in leng'h, and varying 
from a hundred and fifty rods to three miles in 
width. Deep bays and sharp roeky points break 
its contour, and numerous islands puzzle the 
unaccustomed navigator in his endeavors to 
make a straight line down or up. From the 
lower end, where Martin's hotel stands, there 
can be little of the surrounding highlands seen 
above the low hills which bound the lake, but 
as we coasted up, and entered some of the deep 
bays on the north side, a fine view is given of 
the most prominent peaks of the central chain 
of the Adirondacks, with the intervening less 
noteworthy elevations. Old Tahawus was dim 
and blue, with Mt. M'Intyre near by, and Moose 



Mountain and Bear Mountain, and a score of 
others, nameless or not, as the case may be, 
came by successively lower steps to the edge of 
the lake. Far to the west was a single blue 
peak, the Tupper's Lake Mountain. 

This lake has suffered much disfigurement 
from fires, which have burned over most of the 
islands, and immense tracts on the mainland, 
leaving the trees dead and blackened, wringing 
their mutilated limbs against the sky, or, when 
time has had a longer work, bare and white 
skeleton-like, while the rocks beneath, denuded 
of their drapery of moss and the scant soil 
which had accumulated by the droppings of the 
leaves of ages, and which gave rooting to shrubs 
and ferns innumerable and luxuriant, were grey 
and ashen in the morning sun when we passed 
up that day. Here and there white birches had 
sprung up in thickets, and covered acres with a 
dense drapery of intense green, now just warm- 
ing into golden yellow in places. This tree, 
quick of growth, seems to come first to recruit 
the mould, and thus gives a place to the slower 
growing trees, to which they yield when their 
brief existences are finished, and the pines and 
beeches, the maples and hemlocks, of the after- 
growth push their heads into the light and 
warmth. Then again the mosses and ferns, 
planted by some mysterious seeding, come and 
drape the rocks, and cover all traces of the old 
devastation. Here were burnings of all dates. 
On some all was yet black and dead, on others 
the first few birches had straggled in, and on 
others still, the pines began to protrude through 
the gay green of the birch thickets. Careless 
hunters, Martin said, had built fires on the 
shore, and neglected to put them out. He 
cursed them bitterly, and well he might, for 
they have injured the beauty of the lake be- 
yond estimate. 

Before the boats separated, Martin had told 
his man to meet him at a point up the lake 
several miles, and we kept our trolling speed 
until we reached the point indicated, when I 
reeled in my line, and we lay still. I had 
caught only two trout. B.'s boatman I may as 
well locate at once, since he is to go up with 
us. He is a quiet, deferential young man of 
perhaps 25, with a light moustache and beard, 
not like what we imagine generally of back- 
woodsmen, and I should think not a very brilliant 
hunter, but B,. is delighted with him. He is 
patient, devoted to fishing, and will row as long 
as his man wants to troll. He has, in fact, 
the true piscatorial temper. His name without 
any fiction is Straw, but as that has a sound 
suggestive of yarns and assumed cognomina, I 
will call him by his usual appellative, " Bill." 
Well, after a time, Bill hove in sight past one 
of the islands, and came up to receive his di- 
rections. He was to put out bis dogs in one of 
the upper bays, and watch at an island in the 
middle of the lake, commanding a wide view, 
while Martin would put out about two miles 
lower down, and we should then watch on an 
island about a mile and a half below Bill's post, 
thus commanding the greater part of the lake. 
We landed among the rocks, and hauled the 



boat up on some fallen tree-trunks, when M. 
took the dogs and went back into the woods. I 
sat down in the sunlight and watched the little 
waves break on the yellow sand which made a 
beach just there. Some dead branches lay 
partly on the shore and partly over the water, 
and threw their shadows, curiously waving with 
the wavelets on the sand beneath, and up again 
sharp and black on the moist level at my feet. 
The foliage was just in the first flush of autumn 
change, and broad masses of golden greens, 
with here and there a passage climaxed by in- 
tense yellow, were relieved by masses of sombre 
firs, a tall pine here and there distinguishing 
itself gaunt and lonely like some high-minded 
remnant of a lofty race supplanted by an ig- 
noble breed, upon whom he looks down in sorrow 
and in pride — sorrow for the present, pride for 
the past. This seems to me the sentiment of 
our northern pines, and when I see a number of 
them in S, group, as we rarely do where the 
lumberman has worked as he has here, I am 
happier, feeling that they are not so lonely and 
sing less sadly in the wind. The noblest pines 
have been rafted from the Saranac this half- 
dozen years. 

After nearly half an hour Martin came bac k 
and hastily launched the boat, bidding me take 
my seat, ami we pushed rapidly over to the 
island which was our station. A cedar had 
grown out over the water here at an angle which 
made it easy to walk up into the top of it, and 
there he took his station, spy-glass in hand, and 
swept the lake. Presently the baying of the 
hounds drew nearer, and he descried a black 
object far up towards the upper watching post, 
swimming across. He watched it until assured 
that it was a deer, and that Bill had not seen 
it, when he took the oars and pulled lustily to 
intercept it, but as we rounded one of the islands 
where he expected to open on it, he looked again 
and it had disappeared. Chagrined, and 
grumbling all sorts of things at Bill, who should 
have caught it, Martin pulled up to a small 
hare island, and went up to the summit to 
watch again. Probably each dog, or nearly 
every one, had taken a different track, and so 
we might get half a dozen deer into the water 
before the hunt was up. By and by down he 
came again, hastily shutting his glass, and 
pulled up the lake. He had seen a noble buck 
come into the water and swim up, keeping near 
the shore, with the intention apparently of 
" coasting" and getting rid of the hound, when 
he would land again. He disappeared, follow- 
ing the bend of the shore round a point at some 
distance, and when we reached the point, he 
too was out of sight. We thought he had gone 
out and waited for something new to turn up, 
when we saw the other boat dash out and pull 
in shore. Then we saw the horns of the buck 
again, and watched the race, which began to 
grow exciting, as it was a matter of doubt 
which would win. Bill ran into shallow water 
and got aground, and the next instant the deer 
struck bottom, and with a dash which enveloped 
him in spray he was ashore, and at a bound or 
two disappeared. We looked for the flash of 
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Bill's rifle as the buck's white tail showed it- 
self erect in triumph, but no flash came, and 
the game was lost. They were then a mile 
from us, and Martin was impatiently grumb- 
ling that Bill did not go immediately and get 
the dogs, which were standing on the shore 
where the deer had gone in, and put them on 
his track again, when we saw the boat put off 
on another track, and after a short row there 
was some splashing in the water, and the boat 
lay still. They had caught the third deer, and 
had knocked him in the head. Martin got the 
dogs and put them on the track of the old buck, 
and we rowed leisurely back to our first position, 
he judging that the deer would come in there. 
One of the old dogs had not come in. but as we 
reached the bay where Martin had conjectured 
that the buck would take to the water, we found 
the old hound running up and down on the 
shore. He had followed the deer where he had 
been coasting, and finding the track again, had 
driven the game to water before the other 
hounds had got within hearing. Presently they 
came down to the same spot, testifying to the 
old dog's sagacity, and assuring us that that 
hunt was up. Martin took the dogs in, fired 
three guns as a signal to the other boat, and we 
pulled back to the hotel to dinner. . E,. returned 
with half-a-dozen fine trout, and we discussed 
both fish and venison with an appetite the 
keener for having worked for it ourselves. 

W. J. S. 

Sundry readers of The Crayon have written 
us, sending subscriptions of friends and pay- 
ment for the half year only, owing to the doubt 
implied in a notice "to our readers" some 
weeks since, of the permanent existence of the 
paper. We are happy to say that the notice 
had a beneficial effect, and we find our list in- 
creasing more rapidly than before. The facts 
of the case are these : During the first several 
months, and indeed for the first volume, the in- 
dications of success were most marked : — we 
had been unable to employ canvassers to any 
extent, and yet the subscriptions came in at a 
rate which promised to carry us through the 
first year with an unhoped for vigor. Well, it 
seems that we crowed too soon, for, taking our 
prospects for actual success, and forgetting that 
one may be on the high road to that wished for 
point a long time, and still not have reached it, 
our friends ceased their exertions when we told 
them how well we were doing, and the prospect 
soon became alarming. 

The speciality of The Crayon is such, that 
we cannot operate by canvassers, for the few 
who are interested in it are scattered so sparsely 
through the country, that no canvassers will 
find it worth his time to work for it. The 
friends of Art can do this for us, because in 
each community they must be known to each 
other; and probably in the neighborhood of 
each subscriber to The Ckayon, there are a few, 
or one at least, who might be interested enough 
to take it, if not from a need which they them- 
selves have for it, yet from the kindly wish to 
keep it alive for those who do need it. Con- 
sider that it is the only journal of the kind in 
America, and the only medium through which 



artists themselves have ever communicated 
largely with the public, that the artists, with 
very few exceptions,* earnestly desire its con- 
tinuance, and that by the general agreement 
of our best minds it is doing good, and then 
judge if it is not worth a little labor and sacri- 
fice of every lover of Art to keep it afloat. The 
London Athenaum says of it : "It is a journal 
of fine aspiration — full of ideal strivings — and 
appears to us one of the best proofs we could 
receive of the possibility of a great future for 
Art in America." 

We are, as we said, doing better, and the 
probability is that we shall live through, if our 
friends do not fall off again. It needs but a 
little time and a few words from each friend of 
Art to whom this may come, to assure our suc- 
cess, and crown the faith in our public with 
which we launched our bark. We may add that 
The Crayon, if continued, will become a 
monthly next year, but of the same size of 
page as at present, and illustrated if we have 
the ability. 

We can deliver to all subscribers back num- 
bers from the beginning. 

We desire to call attention to the adver- 
tisement in our columns of the Exhibition at 
Dodworth's Building, which, though small, is 
worthy of notice. Mr. Oertel has a spirited, and 
every way excellent, picture of wild horses on 
the prairie, and a drawing in pencil, " The 
Warrior Bard," full of the old Scandinavian 
feeling, and exquisite in execution. Mr. Hall 
has a number of admirable studies of flowers, 
&c, and some compositions, of which we shall 
have something further to say next week, which 
time will not now permit. Mr. Hart has some' 
most noteworthy studies in the pre-B,aphael 
vein, one of large size, of which, also, more 
anon. Baker has a head, refined in color and 
sentiment, though but a sketch. 

To Vie Editors of the Crayon : 

" There is no accounting for taste."t 
How far back into the vista of time must 
curious eyes project their vision, to discover the 
subtle workings of that faculty, called Taste, 
which, with delicate perceptions, separates ima- 
gined beauty from fancied deformity ? Did it 
exist before the verdant earth, or when a pre- 
vious creation with its unimaginable splendors 
invoked the formless void ? Who dare venture 
mortal eyes beyond the dark recess from which 
sprang Eden ! The mind is impotent to the task, 
for we possess no faculty of the imagination 
which can soar above the regions of sight, back- 
ward or forward, into the realms of inexperience, 
where "eye hath not seen or the ear heard, 
neither hath entered in the heart of man to 
conceive." We do know that the Divine idea, 
which finds its type and source in God, possessed 
the souls of created beings before the flood, 
when the searcher of hearts pronounced the 
earth corrupt — that the pleasures and pains at- 
tending its exercise were with men when the 
whole earth was of one language and one speech. 



* We are sorry to make any exceptions, but we know 
that there are a few such, but that there are, is not the 
fault of The Crayon. 

t Cestsk HiEBon, N. H., Oct. 8, 1855. 
To Vie Editors of Vie Crayon : 

It was the tacture and color of the old gentleman's 
scraped face, combined with the polished baldness on 
the lop of his head, that suggested to my mind the 
generalization alluded to. The atmosphere of the bar- 
room may have had something to do with my transcen- 
dentalism. Tours, truly, S. L. G. 



To us it had its birth in Eden, when man 
walked with God as with a friend, but was in 
some part crushed by the fall, and left to linger 
a negleeted thing, while with the sweat of the 
brow man sought bread. Amid the world's 
waste, this faculty came to cheer and bless. 
Though thorns and thistles are- indeed broad 
spread, this sweet flower enlivens our pathway. 
It lives in the desert — by frozen seas — in polar 
glooms, but in the regions of civilization spreads 
its gentle leaves and heavenly odors, making 
our atmosphere redolent with the breath of 
Paradise. 

In the exercise of taste, it is natural t.o seek 
the reasons of difference, the why and where- 
fore one likes this and another that, and to 
question if both be right, or only one. In the 
human form or countenance there are differing " 
styles of beauty. One may please you, and, 
seem to meet your ideal ; another may be the 
ne plus ultra to a second ; a third may find his 
preference based on another mode. Yet for all 
these diversities our ideals may find their type 
in the Divine mind, and no vitiation of selection 
appear. While in other things there may be 
but one standard, and all aversion to that, or 
wish for change, must be owing to distorted 
judgment or poisoned fancy; as, for instance, 
God has made the elm, the oak, the pine, &c. 
To each of these there is ideal form or symmetry, 
to which all must lean, and the marked features 
of which can be set down, and the perfeet form 
established. Why we like this, is a question 
requiring for intelligent answer knowledge of-' 
deeper laws than I can yet fathom ; yet the de- 
mand of our united admiration is imperative. 
Another instance — God has to every human 
face given general features, and set up an un- 
varying standard, viz., eyes, nose, mouth, foreV 
head, cheeks, chin. To wish either of these 
removed, is on all bands allowed to fly in the 
face of symmetry. We may honestly and purely 
differ in the color of the eye, in the shape of 
head, in complexion, but never must the num- 
ber be disturbed — fixed and Divine law has 
established this. Men sometimes presumptuously 
dare to reason differently, both savage and civil- 
ized. The skin is tatooed, the teeth stained 
black, the forehead compressed, the beard 
plucked out or cut off, and save nature's clothing, 
men walk barefaced and demand respect. 

There is a tradition, " said Aaron to Moses, 
let us cut off our nos« ; said Moses to Aaron, 
'tis the fashion to wear 'em ;" and now that 
we are in the borders of a dominant controversy, 
let us pursue the subject of facial decoration. 
We have seen there was once a dispute relative 
to the propriety of wearing a nose. We will 
now take into consideration the question, heard 
or no beard. Had I the "speech that angels 
use," I should think this a noble theme, for if 
animal is above vegetable, and man above ani- 
mal, then to treat of the sublime head and front 
where glows out the image of God is sacred 
ground. 

Let us carry our imagination into the garden 
of Eden, and after glancing with fervid awe, 
wonder and delight, as myriads of objects pass 
in review, from apparently inert and lifeless 
matter, up to living, moving, and thinking, we 
behold the God-like brow and demeanor of the 
first Adam, our attention is riveted, and with 
fresh bursts of adoration we look on the one for 
whom all was made, perfect proportions, not a 
feature too many, not one conceivable deficiency. 
We could not but cry out, " Thou hast made 
him but little lower than the angels." Shall 
we question, when God pronounced the work 
very good, and shall we with vandal hands re- 
move the badge of manhood. Never, no never ! 
Till the Temple is in ruins, let not the sublime 
proportions be disturbed. To alter one iota re- 
moves a link which disunites the whole. This 
portion of our subject has been discussed in 
able manner by M. D's., who have conclusively 
shown there is safety only in allowing natures 
clothing upon the face, and we have multiplied 
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.evidence' from asthmatics, consumptives, and 
the catarrhous, of the beneficial effects attending 
disuse of the razor. We know from youthful 
experience the pangs of the flaying process, and 
our memories now cry out in pain, when we 
think of our past experience. 

But it is on the picturesque side that I would 
view this subject, and ascertain if a mutilated, 
a curtailed, a crop't and despoiled countenance, 
is any improvement on the natural face. Do 
we behold improvement in the stately oak or 
sweeping elm, when the pruning knife has lopt 
off the bearded growth of its trunk — are the 
shaded walks of Versailles made more beautiful 
by the fanciful cuttings which groove their tree 
borders. Do bob-tailed horses, dogs or. cats, 
look better than with Natures fair proportions. 
It is related that the great Gilbert Stuart once 
purchased a dog. Trie creature was brought, 
sans ears and tail. Do you call that a dog, said 
he — I bought a whole dog or none. No, we 
may confidently assert against all gainsayers, 
that the full bearded face uncheated of feature, 
with its well balanced setting of hair, is' the 
only face which has a right to propose itself a 
fair study for the artist, and to walk unblush- 
ingly in review at the roll-call of full pledged 
humanity. 

I would treat this subject seriously, and let 
our thoughts go back to Christ and his apostles 
— to the prophets before them — to the patriarchs 
of old. Who doubts what their practice was, 
and what their appearance. They were un- 
stained by modern barbarity, and while those 
holy men looked not upon sin with allowance, 
they wore their beards unreproved in open day, 
and through their lives. . Yea, they would have 
counted it next to blasphemy to practically 
criticise the handiwork of. the Creator. " Tar- 
ried at Jericho till their beards were grown," is 
the. sentence.which records the healing of tbose 
who were shorn of the beard by their insulting 
and ruthless enemies — ; tarried at Jericho, 
ashamed to go aihong their brethren with tbose 
naked lips and chins. 

Other days are dawning again, and now we 
frequently see the "bristling crop of sturdier 
manhood." Men walk our streets, and though 
there is occasional slur or contempt^ipon the 
shorn visage, yet young America is gaining 
ground. Some of us will live to see the day 
when even clergymen may stroke their beards. 
When this reform shall jo^in company with sen- 
sible deference to taste in dress, then shall we 
find subjects worthy of our pencils here at home, 
instead of importing all that is picturesque. 

True taste has for its support a foundation 
more solid and enduring than the granite on 
which are based the everlasting hills. .We may 
trace to Nature every pure love, and find a right 
on which to fix ideal. " She never did betray 
the' heart that loved her," and if we will but 
follow her trustingly, she will lead into the 
broad fields of knowledge, where we may gather 
odorous flowers, healing balm, life-giving fruits. 

S.L. G. 

IMPERFECTION IN NATURE.. 

(From Vie Leader.) 

The Crayon inserts " Bernard's " communi- 
cation with the above title, and our introductory 
remarks, in full, and replies to it as follows. 
Bernard's article is in the Leader for Aug. 25.* 

The reasoning of the Crayon is specious, and 
because the writer is an artist, as well with 
words as with the pencil, and has an artist's 
soul to inspire him, his language has a persuasive 
beauty hard to resist. Still we think that he is 
wrong where he differs from our "poetical 
correspondent," for in most that the Crayon 
says we discover the very doctrine of Bernard 
lying hid. We are glad, at all events, that the 
question should be discussed, for we think a just 
theory on this subject would have a very 
favorable influenee on the development of 

* Our reply will be found in No. 12, vol. 2, of the 
Cbaton.— Eds. Craton. 



American art, and from the thorny stem of 
discussion we hope to pluck the flower of truth.; 
The Crayon naively says — " What 'Bernard' 
means in the above, we do not know that we 
clearly understand." We are quite sure of that, 
because the Crayon wants Bernard's theolpgical 
stand point. We do not mean, by this, .that 
Bernard is a Catholic, and the writer of the' 
Crayon not, but that the former looks at' the 
question in the light of a particular truth of 
revelation which the CRAYON.has not meditated 
upon, and yet without which it is not possible 
to frame a correct theory of art. This truth- is 
that man was created, not in a state of nature, 
but in a state of grace : viz., with supernatural 
endowments, and for a supernatural end. All 
nature was created to be the servant of man in 
this supernatural position ; it was good hi itself 
considered, and relatively to man, its end, it 
was "very good," and from the moment of 
man's creation was so pronounced by the 
Creator. But from the moment that man fell, 
». e., lost his supernatural gifts, and became 
incapable of reaching his supernatural end, 
nature was instantly in rebellion against him, 
having itself fallen under the curse or maledic- 
tion of the Creator; because nature itself being 
relative to man, and being only then good for 
man when subject to him, and being subject to 
him only by virtue of his super-natural gifts, 
when he lost those gifts, nature became evil to 
him : — "And God said to Adam, Cursed is the 
earth in thy work."* 

Henceforth, Nature is imperfect, not as every 
created thing is, by reason that it is not the 
Creator, and so, as we said in our last number, 
" has its dark and shadowy side, where it looks 
upon its original nothing, where it wants, 
where it fails," but also, by reason that it is 
out of the harmony in which it was created to 
exist, and in the midst of its beauty and grace- 
fulness, like the spotted leopard or the glittering 
snake, is the enemy and the rebel of man. .. 

It is not that nature would be intrinsically 
different, were mati still in his original integrity, 
but that his kingly supremacy over her would 
harmonize her imperfections. She would be 
ever beautiful, for every leaf, as it bloomed or as 
it withered, would reveal to his gaze the opera- 
tion — the dear, silent footsteps — of the Supreme 
and the Unchangeable, of Him who was the life 
of his soul, and the object of ite undying and 
insatiable love. But sin has changed all this. 
It has even accomplished the result that men 
love Nature for herself, regard her as perfect and 
needing nothing, and love her and hope in her 
alone. 

But further, to say nothing of revelation and 
the illumination of grace since the fall (out of 
which the highest efforts of art have budded) 
man still retains in his simple nature, not indeed 
a knowledge, hot indeed a vision of God (as 
some pretend) but an active power of the mind; 
which is more than mere passive memory, a 
power of rising from the beautiful objects of 
sense to the contemplation of the "eternal 
beauty " which surpasses all that he has seen, 
that is, which surpasses Nature. This power 
is, as " Bernard " says, a " residue of his ancient 
inheritance." Not that it is a relic of grace, 
but, as the school-philosophers say, that man 
was created for a state of grace, created, that is, 
with such an apprehension of the Creator, and 
such a capacity for loving Him, that nothing 
else but a supernatural vision of God, and a 
supernatural grace to love Him, could constitute 
his felicity. Hence, in a state of nature, or in 
any state short of the beatific vision, man is 
always seeking the supreme eternal beauty, is 
always more or less dissatisfied with nature, and 
in art (one of the prime efforts of this almost 
divine instinct) is ever seeking to excel her, and 
in fact does excel her. Art is more beautiful, 



* Cursed is t?ie earth in thy work, not " for thy sake," 
as the Protestant version reads, showing that the curse 
or degradation to evil of the earth, was involved in the 
sin of Adam, by whioh he lost his pre-eminence over it. 



in a certain point of view, than Nature ; for in 
art, nature is presented more in harmony with 
the God-seeking soul of man, and, more sub- 
jected to his power. Hence we. see that what 
we call high art can never come from" the mere 
study of Nature, but from the elevation of the 
soul by the knowledge of God. For the materials 
of the. artist's work are indeed drawn from 
nature, by observation and memory, but the 
inspiration which imparts to them their grandeur, 
their beauty, their unity, their immortality and 
their universality, is derived from the study 
of invisible things. What, we would ask the 
accomplished editors of the Crayon, — what has 
actually produced the finest pictures that the 
world can boast? It is the theology of the 
Incarnation — they cannot deny it. Raphael, as 
Victor Hugo says (a man of genius though an 
infidel) has seized the point of intersection of 
Divinity, maternity, and virginity, and has 
created the ideal of beauty which no study of 
nature can equal. The Madonnas of Eaphael 
had models, but have no prototype in nature. 
Raphael was a devout client of Mary, a believer 
in her divine and virginal maternity. We know 
this from his biography, but were his biographers 
silent, we should know it from his pictures. We 
are far from saying that a Protestant can never 
produce works of high art — we only say that he 
can only produce them in proportion as he 
believes what we call Catholic dogmas, and is 
imbued unconsciously with what we call the 
spirit of Catholic faith. 

We have not room to reply to the Leader this 
week, but will soon. — Eds. Crayon. 



We have received some precise information 
on the subject of the Monument to the late Duke 
of Wellington, adverted to last week, in conse- 
quence of a statement which appeared in the 
Daily -News. Our informant, who has unques- 
tionable knowledge of the facts, says," There is 
no truth whatever in the statement contained in 
the Daily News, and copied into the Athenceum 
last week, to the effect that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of' Public Works has engaged Baron 
Marochetti to execute the monument to the late 
Duke of Wellington, to be erected when complete 
in St. Paul's Cathedral." ' This statement 
justifies the doubt which we expressed as to the 
accuracy of the statement copied from our con- 
temporary last week, as well as our caution in 
not prematurely blaming the Board of Works 
for doing a thing which it had not done, merely 
on the strength of gossip in artistic studios. 
Our informant adds : — "It is perfectly true that 
Parliament voted the sum of 5,0007. for a monu- 
ment, and that the late Chief Commissioner 
invited Baron Marochetti, and Messrs. Gibson, 
Baily, and Foley to compete. The two former 
declined competition. The two latter sent in 
models, which Sir William Molesworth rejected : 
and he obtained the sanction of the Treasury 
for the payment of 300Z. to be paid to Messrs. 
Baily and Foley; This sum was paid to these 
gentlemen. The late Chief Commissioner declined 
to receive any further models or designs from 
them, and the present Chief Commissioner has 
done the same — and so the matter stands." 
This statement will be satisfactory — in part at 
least — to all readers. We do not doubt Baron 
Marochetti's po.wer; indeed we have been among 
the foremost to give the sculptor credit for the 
many striking merits of his artistic works : but 
we hold that he is absolutely excluded from the 
list of those who can claim the commission for 
the Wellington Monument by his own act. 
Professional morality would be at an end, if 
Ministers were to give away National works 
without regards to their own dignity and the 
interests of Art. An artist may not refuse, — 
and then accept. From the foregoing statement 
it results that the Wellington Monument is not 
yet given away, and the public will wait with 
curiosity to see what course Sir Benjamin Hall 
will take in the matter. — Athenceum. 



